made out for the attempt on the Crown jewels and gave
the ruffian a place at court. Thereafter his Majesty's tame
knave cut quite a figure in the more shadowy activities of
Whitehall. He gave himself the title of " Colonel," wore
laced coats, carried the King's confidential messages, pre-
sided over the gaming tables and amassed a tidy fortune
from bribes which his fellow countrymen gave for his
influence.

Fascinating as Blood's crimes had been, the gossips dis-
cussed with even more avidity the progress of the King's
affair with Louise de Queronalle, which also filled a good
part of the French Ambassador's despatches to his govern-
ment. Louise was coy, and the Ambassador was greatly
alarmed lest the King should decline to give chase. The
diplomat was alternately cheered and depressed by the
ups and downs of an amour which was being conducted
on both sides with all the passion attending a game of
chess. One day the puzzled envoy was all optimism, for
Louise had dined with him and become suddenly nauseated.
But in a few days he was obliged to confess sadly that her
illness had not proceeded from the cause he hoped.

She had been made Lady of the Bedchamber to the
Queen, who raised no objections. At the same time, danger
of indignant protests from a more important potential
enemy was removed. Lady Castlemaine was consoled for
the prospective loss of her position as first mistress by the
honour of a peerage in her own right. She was now created
Baroness Nonsuch, Countess of Southampton and Duchess
of Cleveland, tc in consideration," so ran the patent, ** of
her noble descent, her father's death in the service of the
Crown, and by reason of her personal virtues." To her
titles was added the gift of the park and palace at Non-
such, a favourite resort of Henry VIII*
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